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formation about the journey which he was planning. So it can-
not be proved that he reached the empire of Mali or Timbuktu.
Nevertheless, the letter has some historical value. As we have
seen, it shows that the Portuguese were still in 1565 trying to
find their way to Timbuktu and more especially to the gold
mines of the famous Wangara. This region was apparently
situated near the source of the Senegal, and in former times
merchants from the once-flourishing market of the ancient
Ghana had visited the mines to buy gold. The form of the letter
also suggests that Carreiro, in spite of his claims, knew little
more than his predecessors about the secrets of the interior. He
repeated the mistake of all his contemporaries, when he ad-
dressed his report from 'this branch of the Nile in Senegal', and
he appears to have been under the impression that Ghana was
still the greatest city of the western Sudan, whereas, in fact, that
city had been destroyed in the early years of the thirteenth
century1. The phrases he used, indeed, show that the Portu-
guese, in spite of their intermittent correspondence with the
Sultan of Mali, were never able to learn the truth about
the political and economic situation within the interior of
Guinea.
The expedition to the Senegal in 1488 was an event of import-
ance, illustrating in all its aspects the far-sighted character of the
imperialist policy of King John II. It was an example of his inter-
ference with advantage to himself in native politics. It was a
realistic attempt, under the camouflage of a crusade, to en-
throne a puppet ruler in the Jalofo kingdom. It formed the
central part of a scheme to open up a direct route between
Lisbon and Timbuktu, and to divert the northern stream of
trade from the western Sudan down the Senegal to the Guinea
coast. Even the plan that Pero Vaz should build a fort on negro
soil to be held by the Portuguese was unusual, because policy
and profit demanded that as few forts as possible should be
erected. We know that John II was responsible for an abortive
attempt to fortify Sierra Leone (doc. 5), but there is no evidence
that any other forts were built anywhere in northern Guinea
before the middle of the sixteenth century. The reason for this
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